contrast, the term "modified" or "mutant" refers to a gene or gene product which 
displays modifications in sequence and or functional properties {i.e., altered 
characteristics) when compared to the wild-type gene or gene product. It is noted that 
naturally-occurring mutants can be isolated; these are identified by the fact that they 
have altered characteristics when compared to the wild-type gene or gene product. 

The term "recombinant DNA vector" as used herein refers to DNA sequences 
containing a desired coding sequence and appropriate DNA sequences necessary for 
the expression of the operably linked coding sequence in a particular host organism. 
DNA sequences necessary for expression in procaryotes include a promoter, optionally 
an operator sequence, a ribosome binding site and possibly other sequences. 
Eukaryotic cells are known to utilize promoters, polyadenlyation signals and enhancers. 

The term "LTR" as used herein refers to the long terminal repeat found at each 
end of a provirus (i.e., the integrated form of a retrovirus). The LTR contains 
numerous regulatory signals including transcriptional control elements, polyadenylation 
signals and sequences needed for replication and integration of the viral genome. The 
viral LTR is divided into three regions called U3, R and U5. 

The U3 region contains the enhancer and promoter elements. The U5 region 
contains the polyadenylation signals. The R (repeat) region separates the U3 and U5 
regions and transcribed sequences of the R region appear at both the 5 5 and V ends of 
the viral RNA. 

The term "oligonucleotide" as used herein is defined as a molecule comprised 
of two or more deoxyribonucleotides or ribonucleotides, preferably at least 5 
nucleotides, more preferably at least about 10-15 nucleotides and more preferably at 
least about 15 to 30 nucleotides. The exact size will depend on many factors, which 
in turn depends on the ultimate function or use of the oligonucleotide. The 
oligonucleotide may be generated in any manner, including chemical synthesis, DNA 
replication, reverse transcription, or a combination thereof. 

Because mononucleotides are reacted to make oligonucleotides in a manner 
such that the 5 5 phosphate of one mononucleotide pentose ring is attached to the 3' 
oxygen of its neighbor in one direction via a phosphodiester linkage, an end of an 
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oligonucleotide is referred to as the "5' end" if its 5' phosphate is not linked to the 3' 
oxygen of a mononucleotide pentose ring and as the "3' end" if its 3' oxygen is not 
linked to a 5' phosphate of a subsequent mononucleotide pentose ring. As used 
herein, a nucleic acid sequence, even if internal to a larger oligonucleotide, also may 
be said to have 5' and 3' ends. A first region along a nucleic acid strand is said to be 
upstream of another region if the 3' end of the first region is before the 5' end of the 
second region when moving along a strand of nucleic acid in a 5' to 3' direction. 

When two different, non-overlapping oligonucleotides anneal to different 
regions of the same linear complementary nucleic acid sequence, and the 3' end of one 
oligonucleotide points towards the 5' end of the other, the former may be called the 
"upstream" oligonucleotide and the latter the "downstream" oligonucleotide. 

The term "primer" refers to an oligonucleotide which is capable of acting as a 
point of initiation of synthesis when placed under conditions in which primer extension 
is initiated. An oligonucleotide "primer" may occur naturally, as in a purified 
restriction digest or may be produced synthetically. 

A primer is selected to be "substantially" complementary to a strand of specific 
sequence of the template. A primer must be sufficiently complementary to hybridize 
with a template strand for primer elongation to occur. A primer sequence need not 
reflect the exact sequence of the template. For example, a non-complementary 
nucleotide fragment may be attached to the 5' end of the primer, with the remainder of 
the primer sequence being substantially complementary to the strand. Non- 
complementary bases or longer sequences can be interspersed into the primer, provided 
mat the primer sequence has sufficient complementarity with the sequence of the 
template to hybridize and thereby form a template primer complex for synthesis of the 
extension product of the primer. 

"Hybridization" methods involve the annealing of a complementary sequence to 
the target nucleic acid (the sequence to be detected; the detection of this sequence may 
be by either direct or indirect means). The ability of two polymers of nucleic acid 
containing complementary sequences to find each other and anneal through base 
pairing interaction is a well-recognized phenomenon. The initial observations of the 
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"hybridization" process by Marmur and Lane, Proa Natl Acad, Set USA 46:453 
(1960) and Doty et aU Proa Natl Acad. ScL USA 46:461 (1960) have been followed 
by the refinement of this process into an essential tool of modern biology. 

With regard to complementarity, it is important for some diagnostic 
applications to determine whether the hybridization represents complete or partial 
complementarity. For example, where it is desired to detect simply the presence or 
absence of pathogen DNA (such as from a virus, bacterium, fungi, mycoplasma, 
protozoan) it is only important that the hybridization method ensures hybridization 
when the relevant sequence is present; conditions can be selected where both partially 
complementary probes and completely complementary probes will hybridize. Other 
diagnostic applications, however, may require that the hybridization method distinguish 
between partial and complete complementarity. It may be of interest to detect genetic 
polymorphisms. For example, human hemoglobin is composed, in part, of four 
polypeptide chains. Two of these chains are identical chains of 141 amino acids 
(alpha chains) and two of these chains are identical chains of 146 amino acids (beta 
chains). The gene encoding the beta chain is known to exhibit polymorphism. The 
normal allele encodes a beta chain having glutamic acid at the sixth position. The 
mutant allele encodes a beta chain having valine at the sixth position. This difference 
in amino acids has a profound (most profound when the individual is homozygous for 
the mutant allele) physiological impact known clinically as sickle cell anemia. It is 
well known that the genetic basis of the amino acid change involves a single base 
difference between the normal allele DNA sequence and the mutant allele DNA 
sequence. 

The complement of a nucleic acid sequence as used herein refers to an 
oligonucleotide which, when aligned with the nucleic acid sequence such that the 5' 
end of one sequence is paired with the 3' end of the other, is in "antiparallel 
association." Certain bases not commonly found in natural nucleic acids may be 
included in the nucleic acids of the present invention and include, for example, inosine 
and 7-deazaguanine. Complementarity need not be perfect; stable duplexes may 
contain mismatched base pairs or unmatched bases. Those skilled in the art of nucleic 
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